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PROSPECTUS. 

Our object, by this publication, is to premote pure religion, sound morals, 
Christian reforms ; the abolition of slavehulding, caste, the rum-tratlic, and 
kindred crimes—the application of Christian principles to all the relations, pad 
ties, business arrangements, and aims of life ;—to the individual, the family, 
the Church, the State, the Nation—to the work of converting the world to 
God, restoring the common brotherhood of man, and rendering Society the 
type of heaven. Our text book is the Bible ; our standard, the Divine law ; 
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as above. 


ourexpedieucy, obedience ; our plan, the Gospel ; our trust, the Divine prom- 
ges ; our panoply, the whole armor of God. 
ga Fditors friendly, please copy, or notice. 


THE AMERICAN OLIGARCHY—WHEREIN LIES ITS 
STRENGTH ? 
NUMBER SIX. 
CASTE IN AMERICA. FURTHER PARTICULARS. 

It is time to look more directly, at the several distinct 
American castes, as already established. Primarily, there 
appeared to be but two, the slaveholders and the slaves. 
Almost instantly, however, there was seen to be an interme- 
diate caste, the non-slaveholders who were not slaves. 
These may have supposed themselves on an equality with 
the slaveholders. But their subordinate station soon be- 
came apparent, the distance between them has been widen- 
ing ever since, and must continue to widen, till slaveholding 
isdoneaway. Every year, the Cheteree caste takes a still 
higher position, and the Bice, or Vayssya a still lower one. 
Our national politics clearly indicate this. 

A fourth caste in America, as before noticed, is found in 
the so-called free people of color,who are composed of 
emancipated slaves, fugitives from slavery, or the descend- 
ants of such, and thus connected with the slaves. 

A fifth caste is seen in the non-slaveholding whites of the 
slave States, including the “sand hillers,” as now distin- 
guished from the non-slaveholding whites of the non-slave- 
holding States. 

The latter constitute the body of voters, and office-holders 
or persons elegible to office at the North. As holders of 
Federal offices, and members of State and national Legisla- 
tures, they seem to approximate towards the Cheteree, or 
ruling caste, and even in form, to be a portion of them. The 
illusion vanishes, whenever in their association with slaye- 
holders, in the business of legislation, or in the management 
of political affairs, they presume to have any preferences of 
their own, in opposition to that of the Cheteree proper, or 
slaveholders. However formidable in numbers and majori- 
ties the non-slaveholders may be, they never fail to suc- 
cumb, on the first intimation, (which is always in yeadiness 
for serrice,) that disobedience to the supreme caste, is to be 
punished by a withdrawal of the honor of standing in their 
Presence, and of fulfilling their wishes. For more than 
halfs century, the threat of withdrawing from the Union, 
has been flourished over the heads of the non-slaveholders 
of the non-slaveholding States, as continually, and as effect- 
Wely as the lash of the driver has been cracked over the 
daves* This one fact, of world-wide notoriety, and attest- 
td by the whole history of our national government, and of 
our national politics, which now control State politics, were 
‘ficient, of itself, to certify the truthfulness of our doctrine, 
that a people who tolerate the presence of a slaveholding 
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Since this was written, the first exception, that-we remember, | 

:. noparently takeu place, in the action of the National Democra- 

°avention, at Charleston. This, if not reversed, we regard the | 
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cate of snc aes that has yet appeared, of the abolition of the | }o+ween colored men and white women were becoming com- | of slaveholders is wholly abolished. We mean the caste of 
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caste, do, as a matter of fact and of necessity, come under | mon. The fact is distinctly stated in the preamble ofan act 
their control, at the most vital points, as being essentially | of that Colony forbidding the practice, an enactment dic- 
their superiors. tated, no doubt, by the slaveholders, who instinctively per- 

Yet still, the fact that the non-slaycholders of the North, | ceived the damaging tendency of such intermarriages to 
are admitted, on any terms, to the honor of legislative seats, | their control over their slaves, and over the community that 
by the side of slaveholders, and of debating political ques- | should thus become intermingled in consanguinity with them- 
tions with them, is a fact that places them on a high van- Another evidence is found in the fact that in eleven of the 


tage ground above the non-slaveholders of the slave States, | thirteen States, at the time of the adoption of the Federal 
who, with rare exceptions—as in the case of some who have 


been slaveholders, or are connected by blood or marriage, 
with them—are not admitted to that honor. 

A sixth distinction of caste, has sprung from the two mu- 
tually prolific castes of slaveholder and slave, and, like the | 
others that have been mentioned, is the legitimate offspring | jg and Maryland, first to curtail that exercise, and then to 
of the same original pair. We allude to the distinction of | prohibit it, altogether. ' 
color and race, a distinction running a line between all the | 


other castes, and, in a manner, resolving them all into two. | In Maseachusetts, some time during Oe nae —,? 
| colored man was a member of the colonial or State Legis- 


As the African race, of sable hue, were primarily, and | deen eeeieniidlitden tit f chiefly white inhabi 
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have been generally, the slaves, a corresponding degrada- | US ee Oe eee eee 
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tion attaches to that race and hue. And as the slayvehold- | tants ; and another colored ree Rev. Lemuel Haynes, was 
3 : .., . | the much beloved and respected pastor of a churchand 

ers have generally been white, a corresponding dignity, in ti ¢ whit hy an ae his clerj 
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the comparison, attaches to that race and color, insomuch, | PRPs CS aes, GS OS ae Cees ey ee 


that in process of time, the contrast has become so marked. a tin —< eT ee 
that the Supreme Court of the nation, has adventured to | Sates SUPT, 300, DOW EGNS Che Te Ce 


declare that the black man “has no rights which a white of New York, within the memory of the writer, attended 
man is bound to respect.” The wide-spread astonishment Ge ana © mgt nooks, = terme of perfect equality end som- 
at this declaration, attests that the complete establishment pesionship wn the children of the most respectable white 
of this caste, has been but just now effected, being of later nn aged he tsi! objection made to it, until some time 
maturity than the preceding ones, and of the same parent- = ne canara bs ge gegen Inge yt a ’ 
age—that, in other words, the caste of color and race, orig- hte i ch we , oS ng Pp “_ y slave- 
inated in slavery ; and consequently that slavery did not, as the pete a . r aan om oti A wv ome yd 
some suppose, arise from the previonsly existing caste of ee oO tae, ee , nd yam, in 7% 
sank ane dale persecution was commenced in Connecticut, New Hamp- 
: ‘ . : . , hi States i 
Had it so happened that in America, as in some countries chive, ont other Mates, — teachers om red - “~~ 
} | the movement was made by friendsef"the Colonization So- 
the slaves and slaveholders had been of the same race and| . ‘ f , 
: ciety, and much to the astonishmént of a large portion of 
color ; or ifthe blacks had been the slaveholders and the a ‘ae, 
; : the people of the non-slaveholding States. 
whites the slaves, there would have been no degradation at- ee : 4 
tached to the African lineage or complexion—as there is Acts of Legislation against them in several of the free 
not, in Russia, where both the nobles and the serfs are States, and the custom of excluding them from vebicles of 
whites, and of the same race, or general division of the ono | public conveyance, are also of comparatively modern orig- 
in, and have marked with precision, the several successive 
strides of the increasing control of the slaveholding oligar- 
chy, over the nation at large, and over all the several sub- 
ordinate castes, white or colored, of which the nation is 


Constitution, in 1789,free colored persons were 80 notorious- 
ly and undeniably enumerated among citizens, that they 
| enjoyed the exercise of the right of suffrage, which is attest- 
ed by the Constitutions or Charters of those States, and al- 
8o by the successive changes afterwards made, as in Virgin- 


human family. 

And this, by tho bye, supplies an omission, occuring in 
our second number, in which we might have raised and an- 
swered, negatively, the inquiry whether the controlling 2 
power of the slavebolders over the nation does not lie in | composed. In exact Proporjama As the negro race have been 
depressed, the non-slaveholding whites, of both castes, have 


the prejudice against color, which reconciles white people , 
been degraded along with them. 


to the enslavement of the blacks. That prejudice is indeed 
a tower of strength to the slaveholding oligarchy, especial- | The climax seemed reached, when the Supreme Court of 
ly in binding to its car the whites of the non-slayoholding | the United States, either in ignorance or in wilful falsifica- 
states, as wellas those of the slave States. They console | tion of history, affirmed that at the date of the Constitution, 


themselves for their inferiority to the Cheteree caste by con- | the colored, or African caste were regarded as “having no 














templating, complacently, their dignified elevation above | Tights which white men are bound to respect,” and conse- 


the blacks, the Soodrahs, as do the corresponding castes of quently incapable of being citizens, of being protected as 
Hindostan. Yet, prejudice against color did not originate | uch, either at home, by the Courts, or by the Executive, 
slavery, nor, in the first place, give slaveholders their con- | When travelling to foreign parts. The scenes enacting 
trolling power. The prejudice is the effect, not the cause: | about the same time in Kansas, bore testimony to the truth 
Permit elaveholding and you permit its effects. Suppress | that the Federal Government, in the hands of the three 
slaveholding, and the colored people would soon cease to be | hundred thousand slaveholders, was as potent and as un- 
a dispised caste, as is beginning to be witnessed in the Brit- | scrupulous in crushing out the freedom of the non-slave- 
ish West-Indies. holding whites as the freedom of the blacks. And then, 
As the caste system of India demoralizes and heathen- | *gain, on the other hand, the scenes of outrage against the 
izes all the castes, and degrades, oppresses, and enchains all ; white laboring population of Kansas, were soon followed 
the inferior ones, so does the caste system of America. Their | by bold attempts to reduce the free colored laborers of the 
nature and their fruits are the same. | South Western slave States, to chattel slavery. 

The gradual growth of the prejudice against persons of | Thus manifestly, does the depression of the white and 
African hue and descent—in other words, of the distinction | colored laborers of the nation, in the eyes of the slavehold- 








of caste between the whites and the blacks, is evidenced by | ing oligarchy belong together, and go hand in hand. And 


a number of historical facts. this introduces to our attention, a seventh caste already in 
At an early period in history of Maryland, intermarriages | embryo, and certain of being established, unless the caste 
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white slaves, of slaves of the mixed race—of slaves irres- 
pective of lineage, race, or complexion. 

A consideration of this, must be reserved to another chap- 
ter, when the proofs shall be forthcoming. 


> weer << 


We do not intend to occupy our columns with polemic dis- 
putations, not having room for them. But we cannot, in 
the present instance, refuse inserting the following letter 
from an old friend aud fellow-laborer in the cause of re- | 
It is the only criticism on our articles on “Tue THe- | 
Our rea- | 





form. 
oLocies AND Rerorms” that has yet reached us. 
ders may be glad to see what can be said in reply to them. 


We respond in a few notes. 





LETTER OF L. C. HOUGH. 


Brownuewm, Ohio, March 6, 1860. 


Dear Brother Goodell :—I thank you for sending me your | 
paper, not because I subscribe to all the sentiments it ad- 
vocates, but because I cannot refuse my sympathy to any of 
my fellows who are the uncompromising friends of humani- 
ty. I have read with some attention, your articles on “The 
Theologies and Reforms.” Far be it from me to attempt a 
vindication of what you summarily dispose of, under the 
description of “Lax Theologies.”—It would, at best, be a 
Nor could I feel it much more prudent 


very uncertain job. 
For 


to attempt a defence of what calls itself “Orthodox.” 
what to Luther is straight thinking, is a little crooked to 
Calvin ; what is orthodox with Calvin, is not so with Wes- 
ley : what is orthodox with Wesley, is somewhat hetrodox 
with Emmons, what is orthodox with him is not quite so 
with H. W. Beecher; and he again, does not think quite 
straight, according to William Goodell. True, they all be- 
lieve in depravity, atonement, regeneration, the divinity 
and humanity of Christ, &c., but let each of these men de- 
fine what they mean by these terms, and then trim off all 
the points of disagreement, and the skeleton of orthodoxy 
left, would be leaner than Pharoah’s kine, and not half so 
symmetrical. Now, the Bible may be an infallible book, if 
one can be written in human language, but all this, and im- 
mensely more of the same sort, indicates that for practical 
purposes, there is a deal of fallibility somewhere, enough, 
one would think, to make all men modest and tolerant in 
these matters, (1.) 

The grand question, after all is, what sort of a Bible 
one believes in? What does he see by its light? What 
has it revealed to him? For one, I must interpret the Bible 
as best I may, by the aid,of the “Light which is within me,” 
without whichyit is worth no more to me than to a horse. (2) 
IT cannot blindly accept the guidance of the modern Catho- 
lic Church, whieh, while it gives me the Bible, insists that I 
shall take with it her interpretation of it, but keeps the Bi- 
ble herself, but both of which shake bolts of damnation over 
my head, if I refuse to accept their construction of it. (3.) 
You give some reasons why the preaching of the orthodox 
theology has not produced what you deem its legitimate 
fruits. Tome there seems a far deeper reason, namely, 
that the orthodox world does not, and cannot believe its own 
creed. For fifty weeks in the year, on au average, they do 
not hardly try to believe it. For the remaining two weeks 
they seem compelled to make a show of sincerity. Did they 
really believe that the child, assailed by temptations with- 
out and within, with but a very imperfect kuowledge of the 
weight of its obligations,—merits, by one single act of dis- 
obedience, ciernal banishment from its Father’s presence, 
and a punishment which only vengeance aided by omnipo- 
tence could inflict—that the hour in which the crime was 
committed, was the only time—and that graciously—al- 
lowed for repentance and forgiveness, what frantic efforts 
might not every lover of humanity be expected to make in 
its behalf? This is but one, though a somewhat comprehen- 
sive phase of orthodoxy. (4.) Nowa rude and cruel and 
revengeful people naturally, almost necessarily, believe in 
a Divinity possessing a character like that implied in such 
a doctrine, but I rejoice in the conviction that in this age of 
the world, and in this country, nen cannot be sincere in the 
profession of such a faith. (5) What would Le said of an 
earthly futher who should so treat his children?) And why 


should we ascribe to God, a character which can only a- 
waken in us sentiments of fear, indignation and abhorence ? 
One irrational extreme, tends to beget its opposite irration- 
al extreme, and hence the multitude of “Lax theologies” 


| the case of the orthodox convertso f * 





which you, but not you alone, so deeply deplore. (6.) 


You seem to suppose that orthodoxy is the only the- 
ology inconsistent with conservatism and gradualism. But 
suppose men are not fotally depraved. Is the great law of 
rectitude less imperative on them, for that reason? Are 
they under any lighter obligations to repent immediately of 





every infraction of its sacred claims? Suppose regenera- 
tion does consist in a development, more or less rapid, of | 


man’s moral nature—in his introduction into the spiritual | their terms, and “trimming off all the points” they han 
world, in his rising to a recognition of the presence and | | borrowed, by education, from the “ orthodox” and retaing 
worth of spiritual objects, to know that Justice, Truth, and | of it, they could present any system at all? Whetherg 


| Love, are of supreme and imperishable excellence, that who- | 


ever vitiates their claims, inflicts upon himself anil others, | to the advancement of theological science—nay, whethe, 
deep and withering injuries, in his rising to the worship of | except in negations, doubts, uncertainties, and i INCON gruities 
| God instead of gold, of substance instead of shadows. Does | they have contributed any thing at all? 


| that furnish a ground for gradual repentance, for the con- | 
| tinuance in wrong doing fur a single moment ? (7.) 

As to your prediction in respect to the reformers who | 
cling to the “lax theologies,” it seems Hg fulfilled, in 
>and I may add, of | 
757, and of all other modern dates, a pili which I think 
should have been expected, and for t!.is reason,—Slayehold | 
ers and reformers hold a common faith—Conversion, re- | 
generation, &c., are the same in South Carolina and New | 
York, revivals are the same thing North and South, among | 
slaveholders and abolitionists, the same excitement prevails, | | 
the same emotions are experienced, the same anguish and | 
same raptures, the same hopes and fears characterize both, | 
both have become Christians, if at all, by the same process, 
and are Christians by a common standard,and how can they 
be expected to refuse cach other the hand of fellowship and 
recognition? How could they justify themselves in so do- | 
ing? This undeniable fact is the grand reason why the 
Northern Churches cannot be induced to withdraw their 
fellowship from the Southern. Hence, I confidently predict 
that orthodox reformers will give a different and more ra- | 
tional and life-giving interpretation to the doctrines of Chris- | | 
tianity, or they will return to the bosom of the American 
orthodox Church, in spite of all the abominations that find 
shelter in its fold, assuring their fellows who still maintain 
the fight, that the Churches have at last come upon the right 
ground. Yes, upon the right ground indeed, with no marks 
of the harness upon them, except where the breeching has 
chafed. “We have always been abolitionists,” 1s the singu- 
lar penitent’s confession of these men who have progressed 
hardly fast enough to save themselves from the supreme 
contempt of every man with a spark of humanity in his 
bosom. What kind of “abolitionists they have always been” 
you and I very well know, and we ought to know how much 
reliance can be placed on them,in any future reformatory 
humanitory effurts. (8.) 

Such are some of the thoughts which your discussion has 

awakeued in my mind. Such as they are, they are at your 
disposal, Yours respectfully, 


L. C. Hoveu. 








NOTES BY THE EDITOR. 


(1.) The various phases of Orthodoxy enumerated by L. C. 
either present essentially the same system of religious ideas, 
with only incidental and not vital variations—or they do 
not. lf the former, then those variations argue nothing 
against the truth and importance of the general system, any 
more than the different views of scientific men on the scien- 
ces to which they have directed their attention, militate 
against the general truth, importance and utility of those 
sciences. Theology is itself a science, the most comprehen- 
sive, profound, and important of all the sciences, And it 
is not strange that perfect agreement is not yet reached on 
all theological questions, when it is not in the physical sci- 
ences. But if the other supposition be true: if those differ- 
ent theological schools be essentially diverse and hostile, 
then there would be neither bigotry nor “intolerance” in 
saying sc. And the same may be said of the “ Orthodox” 
and the “ Lax” theologies, we described, if they are indeed 
opposites. Nor is the importance of inquiry and instruc- 
tion disparaged. There is a broad distinction and an irre- 
concilable antagonism between truth and error, they can 
both be ascertained, aid pointedout ; and there is neither 
bigotry nor intolerane in the fact or the profession of hay- 
ing, in some gcod mcasure, discovered them. There would 
be little use in theological investigation, or encouragement 
for it, if scientific certainty in religion and morals be not at- 


| out of their doctrine of conscience. 
cise of that right, not a violation of it, to declare one’s om 
| honest convictions of what is believed to be vital truthi 





tainable and needful. 


common system as lean and unsymmetrical. 


theology ? 


of their various echools could doit? Whether, defigj 


| of them have contributed as much, as have the “ orthodoy 


If so, what ay 
the new truths, not included in the orthodox faith, that thy 
| hi ave discovered ? 

(2.) We hold it one of the cardinal principles of “Orty 


| doxy” as we understand it, that it recognizes and appealy 


the consciences of men. And tlfis lays a foundation to thy 
other principle of “ orthodoxy”—if it be another, that» 
taches moral qualities to religious beliefs and disbelief. 
| that holds men morally responsible for their religious ly 


| lief, for their rejection or acceptance of the Bible audig 


doctrines. 

(3.) The right of free, individual interpretation, and ¢ 
free utterance, insisted on by the Protestant reformers, grow 
But it is only an ex. 


theology, and of the fatal effects of rejecting it. What god 
sense or liberality would there be in my representing thay 
physician or a friend of mine, shakes the bolts of deatho 


| my head, because he honestly and earnestly te!ls me thats 
| dose of arsenic would certainly kill me ? Or that the amp 


tation of my gangrencd limb is necessary to save my lif! 
(4.) It is a cheap way of confuting a theological creed® 


| its advocate, to say that the professed believer of the end 


is not sincere. There arc doubtless insincere professon ¢ 
all creeds. But their insincerity does not disprove & 
creed. It is indeed a humiliating fact that even real & 
lievers in religious truths are not as earnest in the belied 
them as they should be. The reproof of L. C. should é 
them good. It seems probable that, in a world aboundg 
in insincerity, the purest and best creeds will be most lite 
to be professed by hypocritical and designing men; a 
that, while good men are but imperfectly wise aud gai 
their measure of faith will be likely to fall further below 
strictly true and pure creed than below a less pureal 
truthful one, The higher the requirements of the ctl 
the more difficult will it be to live up to it, and honoriti 
practice. The purer the creed, the greater the temptaiit 
to the hypocritical profession of it, by impure men. Noi 

pure man would expect to gain a reputation for purity ¥ 
espousing an impure creed. 

It is easy in a world of compromising and self-indulgs 
men, to excite odium against an inflexible, uncompromisy 
creed, and to represent it as being cruelly and unreasonil 
severe. But truth and nature will not change for the 
commodation of complainers, nor can they be annulled} 
caricature. The laws of gravitation will not be relaxed, 
cause men think it cruel to be crushed by violation 
them. 

(5.) “ This age and country” are characterized by al 
unprecedented corruption, apostacy, and wickedness, # 
C. is well aware. Can he congratulate himself that, in 
an age and country, the theology he dislikes, (Lut which! 
a purer and better age was generally and earnestly belie 
is coming to be held with insincerity, or repudiated 
gether? 

(6.) If there is to be a theology between these “extté 
neither the one thing nor the other, and yet a theolog) 
purity and power able to turn back, where earnestly belit 
the tide of prevailing corruption and iniquity, it 4 
time that the believers in it, gave it an intelligent expr? 
and a tangible shape. 

(7.) If there be a theology, besides orthodoxy, not 
tured with gradualism, let it come upon the stage, and 
tinctly show iteelf. The question is not, whether the 
of rectitude is not binding on men not totally depraved 
(as we presented it, in our “Theologies and Reforms”) 
er men not radically wrong can properly be called up* 
make a radical change? The question is not 
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Our friend L. C. magnifies the differences between 4, 
“orthodox,” of different schools, and characterizes the 
We ask hig 
whether the anti-orthodox are half as well agreed, in the, 
Whether they could agree in presenting a 
“half so symmetrical” as the orthodox? Whether any oy 
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s between (i, —E one o 

— thee nent aot radically wrong may get along without a radical | theologies for shelter and justification. We could namo | between me and my children? If I have property in anoth- 
: ra hs eration, but whether those who teach that no such rad- | scores of such, in all parts of the country, with whom we | ¢F State, is it no concern of mine whether the laws of that 

greed, in they have either conversed, or corresponded. State, are such as to give security and value to my proper- 


ical regeneration is needed, can consistently advocate radi- 
cal reforms? Whether, if a gradual development of men, 
individually, be sufficient, a gradual development of human 


presenting oy 
hether any oy 


one, Cetin society, without radical reforms, be not sufficient, likewise ? | 
- ~ har Whether those who think the vices of men and of communi- 
an Tetaing Ae . es #1) ge : 
: ate in their ignorance of what will “‘produce with- 
Whether li ties origin g P 


ering injuries,” will be, by their creed, better prepared to 
reprove individuals and communities for their sin and guilt ? 
Whether, if consistent with their creed, they will not rather 


ae “ orthodoy 
nay, whethe 


Apsege. address to them mere motives of self-interest, rather than 
- what ay urge immediate and unconditional repentance, irrespective 
aith, that the of the consequences? ‘There is a wide difference between 





































exhorting men to repent of their sins, of which they are 
guilty ; and trying to dispel their ignorance, for which they 
are not held to be guilty. That many who hold the “ lax” 
yiew, as we call it, have preached inconsistently with it, we 
distinctly admitted, in our articles. And we raised the ques- 
tion of their self-consistency, and consequently of their prob- 
able stability, in urging exhortations at varience with their 
creeds. An orthodox education, and a moral atmosphere 
created by orthodoxy, almost necessitates orthodox ethics 
and exhortations, for a time. But when the fountain is ex- 
hausted, the stream fails. 

(8) Our predictions, founded on history, observation, and 
the nature of moral causes and effects, were two-fold. 
First? that the professors of a radically “orthodox” theolo- 
gy; who persisted in refusing to become radical reformers 
would ultimately manifest the hypocrisy of their orthodox 
professions, or else abandon such professions altogether. 
Second, that those holding the “ Lax Theologies” yet under- 
taking to advocate Radical Reforms, would be likely to dis- 
cover in time, the incongruity of their position, and bring 
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gical crete themselves into self-consistency, by relinquishing either the 
r of the eng one or the other ; or at least, losing, though unconsciously, 


professor ¢ 

disprove t 
even real 
1 the belief ¢ 


their hold of them. 

Of the first of these predictions, L. C. very truly says that 
“it seems already fulfilled in the case of the orthodox con- 
yerts of 1827 and 1855,” who continue to stand aloof from 


C. shoal @ radical reforms. They belong to his catagory of insincere 
1d_abountiy hypocritical professors of orthodoxy “in this age of the 
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world and in this country” in whose advent he strangely 
seems, as & theologian, to “rejoice.” They belong, as he so 
truthfully represents, to the same class with the pretendedly 
“orthodox” slaveholders of the South, and having the same 
religion, they cannot be expected to break fellowship with 
them. If, to their professions of the orthodox religion they 
have ever added professions of being reformers, anti-slavery 
men, abolitionists, those professions are, of course, found to 
be equally hollow. ‘Their religion, as L. C. describes it, 
has been only of the intellect and of the sensations, not of 
the heart, tho will, resulting in “orthodox” acts. We trust 
our friend L. C. does not suppose, or intend to intimate, 
that the common creed, hypocritically professed both by the 
pro-slavery men of the North and of the South, is at all 
responsible for the characters of those who “hold it in un- 
righteousness,” in-insincerity and hypocrisy ! 

As to our second prediction, we see instances of its fulfil- 
As for example, Theodore Parker, to 


sel f-indulgs) 
-om promis 
unreasonil 
re for the 
e annulled) 
e relaxed,| 
violations ment, almost daily. 
whom we alluded, in our articles, as a representative man, 


zed by alas “Lax” theologian, heralded as a radical reformer and ab- 


edness, ts dlitionist, yet holding that the first introduction of slavery 
f that, nw Was a necessary step in human progress, by its organization 


(Lut which of labor—Theodore Parker, now comes out with a recom- 


stly belier menlation of wine drinking as a substitute for total absti- 
yudiated hence, and of a license law, in preference to prohibition ! 

Thus Thomas Carlyle, likewise, who had been hailed as the 
e “extre model reformer of “this age’”—and was thus recognized, 
a theology even by abolitionists, in “ this country”—turned up an enor- 
vestly be mous beer-drinker and an earnest advocate, some say a 
ty, it» bribed one, of the re-enslavement of the emancipated slaves 
sat expre of the British West Indies ! 

' Much has been said of the tendency of our modern re- 
oxy, Dt YH formers to embrace anti-orthodox theologies. The hypoc- 
age, 100 risy of professedly orthodox religionists is partly responsi- 
ther the ble for this. But we have observed another class of facts. 
jepraved, In three-fourths, at least, if not more, of the instances in 
rms”) Which “ orthodox” reformers, within our knowledge, have 
alled up" Tenounced or lowered down their orthodoxy, they have 
not wi first wavered in their reformatory radicalism, consented to 


‘ompromises, and then run under the wing of the “ Lax” 








There are exceptions to almost all general rules, and 
which but confirm them. There are also anomalous cases, 
difficult to classify. There are some, of whom it is not cer- 
tain whether they have substantially departed from “ ortho- 
doxy” or no. One Representative man, reputed, from his 
reformatory associations, to have changed his theology, is 
said to have denied it, and to have even claimed continued 
membership in a Conservative Orthodox Church—with what 
consistency such membership is retained, we will not here 
say. Another Representative man, an earnest reformer, 
supposed to have departed, at some points, from his former 
Orthodox creed, is said to have remarked to a friend, that 
he found himself in process of feeling his way back again. 
The general facts ; we are as sure, are as before stated. 

On the whole, we thank our friend L. C. for his Letter. 
At some important points, it confirms what we had before 
written. At no point, so far as we can discover, has it con- 
futed our positions. The Letter should have been sooner 
published ; but it got buried up in a huge pile of communi- 
cations, most of which we have been unable as yet to pub- 
lish ; many of them we fear, we cannot publish at all. 

For the Principia. 
STATE SOVEREIGNTY 


Politicians insist that slavery must not be interfered with, 
where it exists under the shield of State sovereignty. Can 
they offer a sensible reason why it must not be interfered 
with? Men of the “superior race,” who feel charged with 
the duty of carrying on the government, should understand 
for what end government is instituted. They should be able 


to define State sovereignty, and explain its powers and limi- 


tations. If they believe government has authority to shield 
crimes, they should show from what source the authority 
is derived, and for what purpose it is conferred. 

If they admit the general obligation of government to 
prevent crimes, and shield rights, they should offer convine- 
ing reasons, if any exist, why its prostitution to the shielding 
of crimes should, in any case, be tolerated. The common 
notion of State sovereignty, has no better support than the 
thoughtlessness which results from indifference to the inter- 
ests of humanity. It is a vague idea of State authority, un- 
connected with the idea of obligation, at least, the obligation 
of right. It ignores the distinction between State rights and 
State tyranny. It does not necessarily include the idea of 
protection, of redressing the wrongetl, and defending the 
defenceless. In short, it is a superstition that guards the 
entrance of all relief to the crushed victims of State des- 
potism. 

The following definition of State sovereignty, if accepted 
would counteract its mischief: State sovereignty is the au- 
thority of the people of a State to do, through their State or- 
ganization, whatever is necessary for their own welfare, and 
consistent with justice to individuals, and with the general 
rights of society. 

We might have said, State sovereignty is the authority of 
the people of a State, to secure their own welfare, by the 
establishment of justice, but we chose to expand. 

Our definition has three qualities to commend it to favor. 

The first is, that it gives to a State, the fullest possible 
privilege of sovereignity, the privilege of doing all,that is ne- 
cessary for its welfare. The restraint of justice is so far 
from being a restriction of the privilege, that it is essertial 
to it. 

As a second quality, the definition assumes that Stato sov- 
ereignty belongs to the whole people, and not to a portion 
of them who manage to get the State organisation under 
their exclusive control, and use it for their own ends. 

Thirdly, the definition is considerate of all rights with- 
out as well as within the State. The rights and interests of 
a State cannot be separated from the rights and interests of 
society in general. You cannot legislate for a State without 
affecting the happiness of people beyond its bounds. A 
State government, and especially a member of such a Union 





as ours, cannot say to all the rest of the world, “my inter- 
nal concerns are no concerns of yours.” While I sit writing 
in one State, my children are living in other States. Have 
I no interests in the laws under which they live? Have I 
no right to demand that the legislation of those States shall 





be in harmony with justice, and favor the reciprocal duties 





ty? Ifmy property enriches the State, does not the State 


| owe me its protection? The slavcholder, affirming that his 


slaves are his rightful property, demands that the free States 
shall have such laws, that he may go into them with his 
slaves, and hold them there, securely. And surely, if he 
has a right to hold slaves at all, he has a right to hold them 
where he pleases, and the free States are bound to conform 
their lenidiedion to his right. But mark the different effects 
of his claim and mine. He demands that there shall be sla- 
very in the free States; J, that it shall be abolished in the 
slave States. His property protected in a free State, would 
diminish the value ofall other property there. The protec- 
tion which J claim for mine in a slave State, would double 
its wealth. He claims protection fat other men’s cost; I 
claim such as other men’s interests demand. His claim 
would bring insecurity aud trouble to a free State: mine 
would remove them from a slave State. Which claim will 
true State sovereignty sustain ? 

Further. I have aright to make honest contracts, and 
hold friendly intercourse with men of every complexion, in 
all parts of the Union. A moral obligation rests on every 
State to treat this right as sacred, and, under a union that 
engages justice and liberty, a political obligation is added. 
State tyranny may interfere with this right, by chattelizing 
men with whom Tul deal, but State sovereigaity cannot 
touch it, except to protect it. I have a right to pay to the 
producer what is his fair due, for any article I want, be the 
article cotton, sugar, or whatever it may ; and tell me not 
that any State can, by right of sovereignty, maintain a sys- 
tem of forced and unpaid labor, against my right of dealing 
honestly. 

To use a familiar metaphor, society is a body, of which 
each individual, and, in our union, each State is a member. 
The health of the members constitute the health of the body 
and each member has an interest in the soundness and per- 
fection of all the rest. The South with her slavery, is the 
lame leg of the Union. Bit this is not saying enough: 
Slavery is a diseaso which reaches every member of the sys- 
tem. No State can, by a legitimate use of sovereignty, pro- 
mote the disease. The enslavement of one man, curtails 
the liberties of all the rest, and the State that chattelizes a 
portion of her people, practically issues to all the world, a 
decree like the following: ‘You are hereby forbidden to 
treat my human chattels as if possessed of the rights of men 
or act towards them according to the golden rule and the laws 
of morality.” Is such a decree an exercise of State rights 
or of Heaven-daring usurpation? Can there be State rights, 
against any other rights? Let men capable of blind faith 
in a contradiction, believe it. He who can submit to such 
a decree, is so far a slave, and not safe against further sub- 
missions. 

If the foregoing view of State sovereignty is correct, then 
sovereignty is outraged by slaveholders, who chattelize a 
portion of the people, and, by terror and misrepresentation, 
control the rest, so as to prostitute the State organization to 
despotic ends. ‘They who plead for Federal interference, 
to break down such usurpation, and sustain the people in 
their rightful influence in State affairs, are the true advo- 
cates of State sovereignty. If the Federal Union is not the 
guardian of State rights as exercised wy the whole people, it 
is difficult to see what benefit our Southern brethren derive 
from it* Is State sovreignity, even in its prostitution and 
abuse, more sacred than all the rightsof humanity? It was 
not deemed so, when we welcomed the revolutionary inter- 
ference of foreigners, against the sovereignty of Great Brit- 
ain. And what is this thing that is permitted to enjoy such 
a sacred shield against interference? It is a hateful inter- 
ference with everybody’s rights, an officious and shameless 
meddler in everything foreign and domestic. I. 8 


Nore.—*We cannot refrain from remarking, just here, 
that no man living would think of dissenting from our cor- 
respondent “I. S.,” if he had any further conception of “our 
brethren of the South,” than of the 300,000 slaveholders | 
Only conceive that “the State” consists of all the people, and 
that these, including the four millions of slaves, and nearly 
six millions of non-slaveholders, (mostly whites) are a part 
of “our brethren of the South,” and the pro-slavery idea of 
“State sovereignty” would be laughed out of countenance, 
as too ridiculous to be argued against. Just turn the tables, 
as Mr. Jefferson apprehended might one day be done, let 
the 300,000 slaveholders become the slaves, and their self- 
liberated slaves become the slavcholders, and the tune, as 
well as the tables, would be turned. 

The truth is, the American caste system has blotted out 
all remembrance from the minds of the mass of Northern 
non-slaveholders that they have any “brethren of the South” 
except the Cheterces, the slaveholders, who contemptuously 
look down upon them as an inferior caste, just fit to be their 
slaves! The false idea of “State sovercignity” so ably ex- 
posed by I. S., furnishes one of the most striking illustra- 
tions possible, of the truths we have been trying to teach 
concerning the “American Oxicarcny, and the secret of 
its strength.” The nation that permits a caste of slavehold- 
ers, so far from maintaining true “State rights” cannot even 
retain the idea or the remembrance of the things wherein 
it essentially ccnsists.—EpiTor. 
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TO OUR READERS AND SUBSCRIBELS. 


The greater part of you were subscribers to the “Radical 


Abolitionist.” 


effort was made to publish it weekly, of which you were ap- 


While we were conducting that paper, an 


prized. 

After a suspension of several months, “The Principia” 
was started weekly, in its stead, not by the Committee that 
had published the former paper, but by an individual pro- 
prietor, Mr. Samuel Wilde. By his direction, and at his 
expense, “The Principia” has now been sent to you from 


the beginning, which was six months ago. 


You were then told that it would be sent to those who | 


had paid for the Radical Abolitionist in advance, and that 
we should consider all the subscribers to that paper, sub- 
scribers to this, unless, or until they informed us otherwise. 
With the close of this six months, ending with this days’ 
paper, nearly or quite all of you, who had paid for the 
Radical Abolitionist in advance, have got your pay back 


again. 


ia . . . ! 
Now, we wish you all to continue taking the paper, and | 


pay for it, if you like it. But if not, we wish you to inform 


us, 80 that we may not send it to those who do not intend | 


to pay for it. 


But the greater part of you had nothing due to you from | 


the Radical Abolttiontst when you commenced receiving 
The Principia, aud of course you each owe for it half a 
dollar, up to this time, and we are in want of the money 


Will you please to send it by mail? And, while you are 
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| * Know me as your enemy!’ but if the Chicago Convention, on a full 


decisive struggle, we, surely, shall give our doubts to the winds and 
| move on to the liveliest quickstep of the charging host,” 

The proposal to lower the standard of freedom this year, 
| in the hope that the country will be ready to raise it “ina 
| few years more,” is like a proposal to reform inebriates by 
| first treating them to a good debauch, or to elevate society 
by a graduated process of demoralization. The Slave Oh 
garchy looks the Constitution, the Judicary, the Executive, 
the Nation “square in the eye,” and says, “ Do my _behests, 
by avowing slavery as right and good, and pledging its 
defense by the national arm.” That is the challenge to be 
answered by the nomination at Chicago ; and we assure the 
litical managers, by our faith in God, in conscience, and 
in humanity, that “the country zs ready for that decisive 
truggle.” 

‘lo the Republican party of to-day, comes the prophetic 
adjuration as to Esther of old ; “ If thou altogether holdest 
thy peace at this time, then shall there enlargement and de- 


liverance arise from another place ; but thou and thy father’s | 


house shall be distroyed ; and who knoweth whether thou 
art come to the kingdom for such a time as this?” Thut 
party owes its existence to the moral sentiment of the na- 
| tion against slavery ; to stifle that sentiment would be to stran- 
| gleits own life —N. Y. Independent. 

As coming from the N. Y. Independent, this utterance is 
a very remarkable one, in several particulars. 

1. It corroborates our own estimates of the Republican 
party leaders, for the expression of which we have so often 


| been censured. 

2. The Independent perceives that the strength of any 
| political opposition to slavery or the slave power must lie 
in “the conviction of the masses against slavery as a moral 
wrong.” Yet The Independent is too “timid” or too tender 
| of the “ moral wrong” to declare that the persons inflicting 
it are chargeable with any thing “inherently sinful.” No 
amount of skill or of subtlety in “the art of definition and 
analysis” will ever secure “the convictions of the masses 
against slavery as a moral wrong,” while they are led to 
| doubt or deny that “slaveholding is inherently sinful.” 

“ The masses” are accustomed to look at actions and ac- 
| tors, to think of slaveholding and of slaveholders, whenever 
they think of the slavery question. Nor are they to be per- 


about it, you might as well put in a dollar, which will pay | suaded to exchange this mode of thinking for any learned 


up to Nov. 19th, one year from the date we commenced. | distinctions between slaveholding and “slavery as a sys- 


You need not fear the paper will stop coming to you, if the | 


money comes. 


One thing more. If you like the paper well enough to 


| ‘ ‘ ‘ : 
| tem” or “slavery tn the abstract.” 


3. The Independent understands that “the consciences of 
men are stirred” with the question of sanctioning, upholding, 
and perpetuating “a system which deprives men of their 


take it yourself, make an effort to get your neighbors to | rights, of their manhood, and the sacred sanctions of virtue 


take it. 
wide circulation, and will do good in proportion as it cir- 


If it is worth anything to the cause, it is worth a 


culates. 
ete ee 
TIMID COUNSELS. 


The earnest anti-slavery sentiment of the country which 
seeks expression in the Presidential Canvass, is embarrassed 


and religion.” But how does “ the system” do this, without 


| being carried out by slaveholders, in the very act of slave- 
‘holding? And is not such an act“ inherently sinful?” We 
do not see that The Independent differs from The Tribune 
and “some Republican leaders” (or all of thesa) by asking 
| that “this Christian nation, by its Representative Congress, 


| its Federal Executive” shall cease to “uphold, sanction, and 


by the timid counsels of political policy. Instead of per-| perpetuate’—by tolerating “the system” in the States 


ceiving that their strength lies in the conviction of the mas- 


es against slavery as a moral wrong, some Republican lead- | 
ers are secking to combine the elements of exploded politi- | 


wherein it already exists; more than ninety-nine one hun- 
dredths of all the slavery in the nation. Does it expect that 


cal parties, with a view to electing a mere party candidate “the consciences of men” will long continue to be stirred 


in opposition to the Charleston nominee. 
fit would it be to the country to transfer to Washington, un- 
der the auspices of the “ Republican” party, such corrup- 
tion and misrule as disgraced the late Legislature at Albany? 
Will it further any great interest of patriotism and humani- 
ty, to baptize political venality and party aggrandizement 
by avother name?) Throughout all the North and West 
the consciences of men are stirred with the question, Shall 
this free and Christian nation, by its Representative Con- 
gress, its Federal Executive, its constitutional Judiciary, its 
Territorial governments, sanction, uphold, strengthen, ex- 
tend, perpetuate a system which deprives men ofthe rights 


of their manhood, and the sacred sanctions of virtue and re- | 


ligion 2?) That is the question which the people are ready 
to decide ; aid they say, in advance to the Chicago Conven- 


tion,—Give us a candidate who will fairly represent us on | 


that question, and we will elect him next November. But 
just here The Tribune steps in with these timid, flattering 
counsels : 


! 
** We beg leave to assure The Times that if there be any grounds | 


of principle on which we are at variance with Goy. Seward, the fact | 
is unknown tous. On the contrary, if we have ever demurred to | 
his nomination for President, it has rather been on the cround of his 
too near approximation in principle and sentiment to our standard. 
to be a sate candidate for President, just yet. We joyfully believe 
that the Country is gradually acquiring a just and adequate concep- 
tion of the malign influence exerted by the Slave Power upon its 
character, its reputation, its treatment of its neighbors, and all its 
great moral and materialinterests. Ina few years more, we believe 
it will be ready to elect as its President 2 man who not only sees | 
but proclaims the whole truth in this respect—in short, such a man | 
as Gov. Seward. We have certainly doubted its being yet so far ad- | 


But of what bene- | about slavery in the Territories, unless it is proportionately | 


| stirred about the hundred fold national guilt and danger of 
allowing its existence in the nation? Such expectation will 


prove a delusion. 
| 4. The Independent clearly sees that The Tribune pro- 


posed to lower the standard of freedom this year, in the | 


hope of raising it in a few years more, is “a gradual pro- 
cess of demoralization” like that of reforming inebriates by 


the use of intoxicating liquors. But what if the original 


standard of the Republican party, from the beginning, has | 
as it certainly has been, if “ the sys- | 


been a low standard ; 
tem” of slavery is as abominable in the Nation as it is in its 
Territories ? 


be like the proposal to reform inebriates by the use of intox- 
icating liquors? But this is, notoriously, the position of the 
mass of the Anti-Slavery men who vote with the Republi- 
It is the position of the N. Y. Tribune, as its 
On this point, does The Independent, 
We cannot 


ean party. 
columns will show. 
in principle, rise higher than The Tribune ? 
see that it does. 

5. The admonition in The Independent’s closing para- 
graph is a timely, rational and scriptural one. We com- 
mend it to the attention, not only of politicians and Editors 


| vanced in its political education as to be ready to choose for Presi- | 
| dent one who looks the Slave Oligarchy square in the eyes and says, | 


| survey of the ground, shall say, ‘ Yes, the country is ready, for the | 


Will not the retaining of that low standard, | 
| “this year” in the hope of raising it higher “ in a few years” | 


Se 
of the school of The Tribune, but to religious Editors ay 
Ecclesiastics of the school of The Independent. The ting 
hastens when they must cut loose from such rotten 
tions as the American Board, and condemn slavehold; 
as malum in se, “inherently sinful.” or “ there shall arig 
enlargement and deliverance from another place.” The 
position, as progressive and reformatory leaders “ owes jy 
existence to the mora! sentiment of the nation against gy 
| very” and consequently to the sentiment that slaveholdingiy 

“inherently sinful.” “ To stifle that sentiment would bey 
| strangle their own life.” 
6. It would be amusing, if it were not painful, it certaig} 
is instructive, to see how Religious Journals, like The h, 
dependent, and Political Journals, like The Tribune, oom 
| pying, in their different departments, substantially the sam 
| moral level, can mutually and interchangingly detect aaj 
The polit, 
cians can inveigh against the “timid” course of the clerg 
—the clergy against the timid course of the politicians, Ty 
former, we have all along thought, have had the best of ty 
battle, if there be any best, since the Church, the Clergy 
the Religious Editors, on all moral questions, are naturally 
expected to mould and lead pubiic opinion. Ask Hora 
Greety, of The Tribune, to take his stand, editorially, in & 
vor of that kind of political action which he bas acknowledge 
to be Constitutional, the providing of an honest Judician, 
whose rightful construction and application of the Constity 
tion would liberate the slaves of the slave States—and wh 
will he tell you? He will tell you, as in the article critiviad 
by The Independent, that the people are not yet ready for it, 
though he hopes they will be. Catechize him still mure clog. 
ly, and if he does not decline answering the question (like tk 
Observer and the Independent) and be will tell that his appr 
hensions of the low stundard of “ the masses’’ are founded @ 
his knowledge of the low standard of their religious teaches 
who continue to sustain the American Board, who decline a 
vocating non-fellowship with slavebolders, and dare not sy 
that slaveholdiog is sinful. The Tribune is, ever and an, 
devoting its ed.torial columns to the most scathing sarcasm 
upon the timid counsels of the clergy. The Independent, wii 
determined on making reprizals, is now reproving theirs. We 
wish both of them much success, in their reformatory endear 
ors, so that both may be reformed. 


Aelvs of the Da. 


First in order of time and interest, we have the pleasur 
of recording 
THE TEMPORARY RELEASE OF THE Rev. DanreL Worth 

Hlis friends in North Carolina became security for him, 
and he is at large, on a bail of $3,000, and has arrived i 
this city. An abstract of his speech. at a meeting held fr 
the purpose, will be found below. An effort is making 
raise the above amount, and obtain his permanent releas, 
by cancelling his bonds. We trust the friends of Chris 
tianity and freedom, will not be backward to assist in mak 
ing up the sum. Funds or pledges may be forwarded 
Lewis Tappan, New York. The money must be ready 
in less than five months. 

THE CASE OF REV. DANIEL WORTH. 
Experience of a Citizen of North Carolina in Vending Helper’ 
Impending Crisis. 


| expose the moral delinquencies of each other. 











| 


An audience variously composed, of white and colored, 
| males and females, adults and juveniles, to the number d 
| about a thousand, assembled at the City Assembly Reous 

last evening, to hear the statement of Rev. Daniel Worth, 
| North Carolina, recently imprisoned in that State for veut 
ing Helper’s Impending Crisis. 

Mr. Edgar Ketchum presided, and in introducing M:. 
| Worth, said that gentleman was a native of Norti: Carolina 
a missionary of the Ainerican Mis-ionary Association, aud 
a preacher of the Gospel. He had beeu convicted of selling 
four copies of a book writteu by a native of his own State, 
| addressed to his fe!low-citizeus—non-slavehulders, and nt 
slaves—for the purpose of convincing them of the impoliy 
of Slavery. He had been imprisoned four months, and twit 
convicted on that charge. Mr. Ketchum read several & 
tracts from a paper published in Greei.sboro’, South Care 
lina, which he had received from some unknown hand. It 
stated that Mr. Worth had been convicted in Guilford aud 
| Randolph counties, for preaching against Sluvery and cireu- 
| lating Helper’s Impending Crisis. But the indictments wert 
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only for selling four copies of the work named. And this 
had not occurred in Russia, or Turkey, or any far-off coun- 
try, but in these United States ; or in an uneducated or un- 
christian society, but in the United States. From the Greens- 
boro’ paper he saw that the Church in that place had con- 
tributed $3,008 for foreign and domestic missions, for educa- 
tion, publication, church extension, &c. And this Church 


had contributed more than any other Church in the Synod | 


for these purposes. But, to show that there was some idea 

of what was just and unjust in North Carolina, there was 
an article in the same paper on “ Religious Intolerance in 
Spain.” Yet there was not condemnation, but approval, of 
the treatment of Mr. Worth, in that very State. After afew 
concluding remarks, Mr. Ketchum introduced the speaker. 

Rev. Daniel Worth was then introcuced, and received 
with great applause. Ile proceeded to sketch the early ef- 
fort of Quakers to teach Anti-Slavery in North Carolina. 
He said that being a native of the State, the American Mis- 
sionary Association thought he would be of service, because 
the people would hear him; and so they did. His work was 
progressing among the Anti-Slavery Churches, and proba- 
bly. had it not been for the Harper’s Ferry excitement, he 
would have been preaching yet. He had always studiously 
avoided interfering with the slaves in any way, by convers- 
ing with them, or giving them tracts. He supposed that by 
doing that, he would have avoided all trouble. He addres- 
sed himself only to the whites, But, in one of his meetings 
there happened to be chattels present, who seemed to be af- 
fected by the word of God. There was presant at that meet- 
tinga Rev. Geo. McNeil, of Fayettville, who published a 
Presbyterian paper. That man had denounced the Ameri- 
can Missionary Society as an Abolition organization in dis- 
guise, and having for its covert object the spreading of deso- 
lation and ruin over the South; and that man had denoun- 
ced Rev. Daniel Worth as simply an Abolition emissary. 
The movement against him came mainly from the Church 
party. So bitter was the enmity that one Judge Saunders 
has issued a number of warrants for him—no‘less than four 
at one time—but by the providence of God they were not 
served. But finding warrants out for him, he delivered 
himself up at Greensboro’, and was tried “for speaking 
words calculated to make colored people uneasy,” and the 
other for circulating a book of an incendiary character. 
The preliminary exaimination was held before three judges, 
one of whom, when he called his attention to the fact that 
the book was made ap of extracts from the writings of 
Thomas Jefferson, as well as other Fathers of the Republic, 
made remarks; “Tom Jefferson said during his life a good 
many things, and a good deal of tom-foolery which he would 
be ahamed of now.” [Laughter.] These judges had fixed 
his bail at $15,000, and at the same time a murderer at the 
same bar was held to bail under but $10,000, although his | 
crime was of the mest revolting character. 

The laws under which he was condemned provided that 
for being ia any way instrumental in circulating incendiary 
documents, the tendercy of which is to make free of slave 
negroes uneasy, and to create insurrection, the punishment 
for the first offence should be imprisonment for not less than 
one year, and whipping at the pillory, in the discretion of 
the Court. And for the second offense, the penalty of death. 
And for any communieation by word with a slave calculated | 
to create insurrection, the penalty was thirty-nine lashes | 
for the first offence, and death for the second. 

lle paid a high complimeut to the Judge who presided at | 
the trial for this fairness in administering the law. Upon 
conviction, he had sentenced the speaker to imprisonment | 
for one year ou each charge, suspending the pillory punish- | 
ment as not, in his discretion, advisable. The speaker had | 
suffered much from the horrible condition of the jail at | 
Greenshoro’, and lost fifty pounds of flesh in two months, 
The reason why he was enabled to leave the State was that | 
his counsel had taken an appeal to a higher court, and he | 
was released under bonds of $3,000—two slaveholders be- 
ing his boudsmen in each of the counties, [applause,] and | 
he believed he had as good friends in North Carolina as | 
anywhere else. [Applause.] He thought that Helper owed 
him, 4s well as Clark of Missouri, for advertising his book, 
until to-day, when the debt had been paid in a check of $50. | 
[Applause.] Mr. Buchanan ought to look qut for the Post- | 

inaster of Richmond, who was selling Helper’s book by the | 
hundred. [Laughter.] He had been a member of the Leg- | 


islature of one of the States, and had Lecome widely known | 


an, and he knew that his bondsmen had confidence in his 
honor that he would return, if he did not send the amount 
of his bond. And so he would return, if his friends did not 
enable him to indemnify his bondmen. But what would his 
audience think of the laws which compelled him to leave his 
own State, under these circumstances ? 

As Mr. Worth resumed his seat temporarily, to admit of 
the taken up of a collection on his behalf, a gentleman who 
| announced himsely as A. Perry Sperry, of North Carolina, 
| amid much confusion, obtained the privilege of putting a 
| few questions to the speaker. After a number of interrup- 
| tions, hissing and considerable disorder, the questions were 
| brought out, as follows: 

1. Having been a magistrate, did you not know that from 
the circulation of Helper’s book, and the preaching of your 
doctrines, that you were violating a law of the State ? 

2. Did not the citizens of North Carolina treat you as 
well as they could, under the circumstances? And is there 





ers ? 

3. Whether there is not liberty to discuss the Slavery 
question in the South in the presence of all classes except 
the free blacks and slaves ? 


holders to go his bail? 

5. How did Mr. Worth get to the borders of the State? 

Mr. Sperry accompanied the questions with quite a 
speech, in which he stated that he had given a dollar to the 
Sheriff of Greensboro’ jail, to get Mr. Worth a warm break- 
fast. Upon Mr. Worth remarking that he wished the dol- 
lar had been given to him as he never saw either the dollar 
or the breakfast,[laughter,] Mr. Sperry corrected himself by 
saying that he offered to give it. 

Mr. Worrtu answered the questions, substantially, as fol 
lows : 

1, Having kept studiously away from the slaves, and ap- 
pealing only to the whites, 1 did not think I was violating 
the law. I was a magistrate some thirty-five years before 
that. 

2. The only means I had of judging of the sentiments of 
the people of Greensboro’ was through the jailor and others 
who told me that there was a disposition to massacre me‘ 
and a strong force was required to prevent it when I was 
let out. 

3. There is not liberty to discuss the Slavery question in 


| the South, because of the laws which Ifhave read, providing 


penalties for the publication of sentiments having a tenden- 
cy to make slaves uneasy. 

4. I had many friends among the slaveholders, because I 
had always been moderate. My family and myself were 
well known. The bail was volunteered. 

5. The manner in which I reached the borders of the 
State is nobody’s business but my own. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Sperry, in the course of his speech, was asked if a 
Northerner would be allowed the same freedom in the 
South, that he had here? He replied no, for the reason 
that it was feared that the slave would be incited to cut the 
throats of the whites. 

Rev. Mr. Faencu was new called to the platform to 
speak a few moments, in order to allow Mr. Worth time to 
Iie expressed his abhorence of Slavery. 





rest. 


Mr. Wortu then made a few concluding remarks to show 


why the Anti-Slavery work was carried on properly at the | 
| North. 


There was in his opinion no more need of going 
down South to preach against Slavery than there was to 
take a fire engine into a burning building to put out the fire. 
[Laughter.] 


Loud cries were now made for Ilelper, it being under. | 


stood that the author of the immortal Impending Crisis 
was in the room. In response, a tall, black whiskered, kid- 
gloved, black-coated, stiff-colared, light panted, gentlemanly 
looking man with a hat and cane in his hand, who proved 


to be the veritable Hinton Rowan Helper himself, rose from | 
one of the front seats and briefly declined to make a speech, 


because he wasn’t prepared, and hadn’t agreed to speak. 
Mr. Worth’s oral testimony would confirm his written tes- 
timony. 


and respected. He had been a magistrate in North Caroli- | 


not, therefore, some kindness and love among the Slavehold- | 


4. Why did not Mr. Worth get somebody besides Slave- 


He took occasion to sympathize with Mr. Worth, | 
and to call attention to the fact that Mr. Sperry was some. | 


collected for Mr. Worth, and that Lewis Tappan, Oliver 


| Johnson, and Edgar Ketchum, were a committee to receive 


more. He announced that Mr. Worth would be present, at 
the Anti-Slavery meeting to-day. 

Dr. Snoperass, formerly of Maryland, called attention 
to the fact that there was another exile in the room—a 
young school-teacher from Alabama. 

A young gentleman then took the stand, and related, in 
an unpretending way, how he had been led to take charge 
of a female college in Salem, Ala., and, although he had 

| kept perfectly quiet and mute on the subject of Slavery, he 
| had been driven from the State, in consequeuce of the John 
| Brown excitement, at a cost of about $600 to him, from 
| necessary expenses incurred. The meeting adjourned with 
| an appropriate hymn. 

| a a ee a 

| THE ANNIVERSARIES. 

The American Anti-Slavery Society 

| Held its anniversary at Cooper Institute, on Tuesday 
commencing at 10 P. M. 

Wm. Lioyp Garrison, the President, presided, and com- 
menced by reading a portion of Scripture from the second 
and third chapters of Ezekiel, and the eighteenth of Jere- 
| miah. 
Rev. Dante: Worth, lately a prisoner in N. Carolina, 
offered prayer. 

Francis Jackson, Esq., Treasurer, presented his Annual 


Report. 

Mr. Garrison offered a series of Resolutions and made 
a brief, but appropriate and impressive speech. 
| The following abstracts are from The Times. 
| Dr. Cheever commenced by saying, that he was here by 
| the courteous invitation of the Society, holding it as a priv- 
ilege to speak on behalf of the enslaved. He did uot, there- 
fore, feel called upon to indorse the views of some of the 
members, or even of the Society, upon all subjects. He 
spoke for himself, and felt obliged to Mr. Garrison for hay- 
ing made this position plain in the introduction. The So- 
ciety had acted as the breaker of the fallow ground, 
and perhaps prepared the way for the Church. Perhaps it 
needed those branded as infidels, and consequently reckless 
of the Church, to drive thie “storm-ship, ice-plow—this gi- 
gantic jungle-cleaver.” [Laughter.] Then somebody in 
the Church, could come in with a patent for doing the work 
by orthodox methods. The good Samaratin was the infidel 
of old. For himself, he believed in orthodoxy, because it 
was of God. But though a man believed in the letter, if he 
acted against the spirit of orthodoxy, he was so much the 
greater sinner. [Applause.] If it was orthodoxy to say, 
“I have bought and sold slaves, and I intend to do it again, 
and I teach these things to my people?’ it was also ortho- 
dox sin. Professed orthodoxy might burn incense to the 
Moloch of slavery. In view of the monstrous cnormities of 
old, God had said, “Give liberty, every man to his neigh- 
bor”—that was true orthodoxy. The Church and the min- 
istry were false to God, in proportion to the extent to which 
| they offended against the letter and Spirit of the Bible. Just . 
| so with the Constitution. Thou that preachest “Thou shalt 
| not steal,” dost thou steal? and babes into the bargain ? 
[A laugh.] Give him the power to put the right in prac- 
| tice, and men would wonder how anybody could have de- 
| nied it. [Laughter.] But there might be articles in the 
| Constitution with the devil in them, just as there was a toad 
in the Garden of Eden, squat at the ear of Eve. [Langh- 
ter.| The Dred Scott decision had infused such a smell, 
that the Democratic elements in breathing it, had become 
ready for spontancous combustion. [Roars of Laughter. ] 
But let one administration but strike the blow, and they 
would find the spirit waiting for it, in the hearts of the peo- 
| ple. with the spirit of liberty in the heart of the people. 
The finding of slavery in the Constitution was a lie, the 
whole country should have been convulsed with horror. He 
begged them to notice the outrage of putting the support of 
such a system as slavery in such an instrument as our Con- 
stitution—and that by bare assumption—in an instrument, 
supposed by its authors to be a guarantee against attempts 
on life, liberty, or the pursuit of happiness If an indict- 
ment for a crime, was to a hair’s breadth imperfect, it was 
quashed, and a man could not be tried for a crime, the na- 








| 
| 


thing of a poet, sold dry goods in Chambers-street, and was ture of which could not be indisputably defined. But, to 


no friend to Anti-Slavery. 


make certain words in the Constitution to refer to slavery, 


The Chairman announced that the sum of $154 had been | when no such construction could be reasonably deduced, 
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was a horrible crime. To suppose that the fathers of the 
Constitution intended to smuggle in such an outrage in the in- 
strument, would be to make men the enemies, instead of the 
friends of America. As to those who opposed the extension 
of slavery solely on behalf of the whites, expressly disavow- 
ing all sympathy with the slaves, they were fit political 
jockeys—nothing better—nothing less. There was need of 
a moral power in this contest. He told the story of the pi- 
ous darkey, who, when he thought he heard the messenger 
of the Lord at the door, blew out the light and said, “there’s 
no such nigger here ; he’s been dead three weeks.’ So it 
was with anti-slavery parties, and some Anti-Slavery minis- 
ters and preachers: when the time came for them to act up- 
on their avowed principles, they put out the light and got 
under the bed, and said, “no such principles here—been dead 
since last election” [Continued laughter.] There were 
expoctaut kettle-bearers to slaveholders, merchant princes 
waiting on a dry-goods Providence. [Laughter.] Some 
said restrict your benevolence to preventing the extension 


and the instincts of a true gentleman. (Applause.) If the 


Republican Party should embody such a sentiment in its 
platform, it would be sunk so deep that the trump of Gab- 
riel would not bring it to resurrection. 

Mrs. Stanton, of Seneca Falls, N. Y., was introduced 
by Mr. Garrison, with a neat compliment to the effieiency 
of woman in the Anti-Slavery work. She procecded to read 
a resolution to which she said she would speak. The point 
of it was that woman would support the Anti-Slavery move- 
ment on account of its being a step towards the attainment 
| of universal humanity and freedom, and consequently a step 
| towards the emancipation of woman. In the course of her 
address, alluding to John Brown, she used a couplet some- 
thing like the following: 


I ask no greater honor for a son of mine 
Than of a gallows or a grave like thine. 


She earnestly and effectively, in the course of her address, 
pointed out the effect of Slavery upon woman—the separa- 
tion of the conjugal and maternal relations; the prostitution 








of slavery. “Let slavery die out,” by letting it work on, in | and sensual indulgence consequent upon the system. 


all its atrocity, as a Constitutional Gehenna or Tophet, sur- | 


Mr. Wenvbevy Purxuips said he could very sincerely de- 


rounded by a moat. It might have been changed into a | ojare that he stood with a great deal of pleasure upon this 


school of piety! but, oh no! It must be perpetuated as a 
vested right! Talk about infanticide! what was that in 


comparison with a vested right to brand infants by the Anti-Slavery movement. 


million, as chattels, and make merchandize of them from the 
cradle to the grave? Yet there were pretended Christians 
who supported this! 
not equal to this monstrous sin. This gangrene was eating 


Even the crime of the Sodomites was 
out the piety and moral sense of our Churches and society. 


the fugitive slave ? 
it could not protect its citizens from the outrage of being 
imprisonéd or kidnapped for the commission of no crime. 
There lies now in Washington jail, a citizen of our City for | 
asserting our libertics—Thaddeus Hyatt. [ Applause. | if | 
he had committed a crime, the insolent body of the peo- | 


plo’s servants—the Senate—could not have touched him. 
But, while he was innocent of crime, they had the power to | 
treat him worse than a criminal. 
ly for the declaration that they had no right to compel him 
to answer. All the safeguards of Judge, Jury, Court, wit- 
nesses, were swept away, and a faction of the Senate could 
seize any man in the country who stood in their way, and 
put him out of the way. If this could be done, we were the 
most hypocritical devotees of freedom that the world ever 
knew. Such a despotism never ought to be tolerated in a | 
Republican Government. [Applause.] In conclusion, Dr. | 
Cheever declared that it would be no more than our duty, 
for us to get up a mass meeting in New York, and send a 
delegation of one hundred of our citizens to Washington, to 
demand the release of Mr. Hyatt. [Applause.] 


Ile was imprisoned simp- 


| 
| 


Mr. Purvis, in a speech not only of power and eloquence 


but of exceeding good taste and embellishments, depicted | 


the glaring injustice to.the African race, in the laws of this 
country. He depicted the recent outrages on his race in 
the various slave captures, and attempted rescues in the 


city of Brotherly Love, and bitterly denounced the injustice | 


that excluded the colored man from the court-room, to hear 


the law expounded, and still made him amenable to the | 


law, Ile dwelt upon the services of the African race, in se- 
curing our independence, and read copious extracts from 
the appeals made to that race by General Jackson, both be- 
fore and after the war of 1812. He bitterly denounced the 
Republican party as being selfish and narrow-minded in its 
restriction to opposing the extension of slavery, and work- 
ing only for the interests of the white man. If Seward— 
the noblest Roman of them all—were elected to the Presi- 
dency, the slaveholders would have security in their slave 


property athome. [A Vorce—“I guess not.”] Yes—that 
was Mr. Seward’s doctrine; and although he did believe in | 


an irrepressible conflict, what intelligent man did not? He 
would rather have a superannuated President, like the Presi- 


dent we now have, [laughtor,] or incarnation of vulgarity | 


and devilishness, Stephen Arnold Douglas, and then the ir- 
repressible conflict would go on. He read an extract from 
the Tribune, in which the writer declared that “He did not 
like the negro race ; he wished the negro race had never 
seon this country,and that they would all emigrate en masse,” 
and declared that a man who could write such a sentiment, 
disregarded and violated all the nobler sentiments of man, 





| necessity for holding such a meeting as this. 


were holding too many, having just finished a very interest- | ™an for contempt. 
| 


Where was our personal liberty bill—needed not only for | 


| 


What was State sovereignty worth, if | 


| stood with them. 


platform this morning. He thought they had very peculiar 
reasons for rejoicing over the position and prospects of tho 
The sky looked clear—the future 
Ile was not sure whether there was much 
Perhaps they 


looked bright. 


ing and excited session of the American Anti-Slavery Society 
at Charleston-( Applause and laughter)-and looking forward 
to another interesting debate at Chicago, next week, by 


other agents of the same Society. (Laughter.) Perhaps 


they did wrong in delaying the public by thus filling up the | 


interval by a meeting of their (the Society’s) own. Still 


*, . ? 
after all, he supposed it was necessary that they also should | 


express their opinions of current events ; and he was glad to 
stand here, therefore, aud glad at the presence of those who 
Ile thought they had heard the John 
Brown of the American pulpit (Dr. Cheever) this morning, 
(applause,) and he should be disposed to say with Mr.Burns , 

“Shout for the good swords’ ring, 

“ Shout for the thought, still truer.” 
He would go for the sword, but he would go also for the 
thought which plowed deeper and lasted longer in a think- 
ing nation like ours. Ile thought he had a right to call Dr. 
Cheever the John Brown of the American pulpit, for the 
Church of the Puritans was in insurrection to-day. |Ap- 
plause, and laughter.} | Union-square was the Harper’s 
Ferry of the American conflict. The only trouble was 
to glean after such reapers as Dr. C. and find anything to 
say. But the sky looked bright. We had a great many 


' breaks; we had a great many disolutious of the Union ; the 


| Methodisis had desolyed North from South a great many 
years ago; the Missionary Society, with its two or three 
claimants for public support, had been subdivided, and the 
Missionary Society was now in fragments. Everything was 
breaking up, and the last of the great Democratic Party 
was broken too. [Laughter.]| That party had found out 
that Slavery had a right everywhere. It hated the Repub- 
lican motto that Freedom was national, Slavery sectional. 
Its motto was Slavery everywhere, and the counterpart wag 
the Democratic Party nowhere. [Laughter.] This remind- 
ed him of the story told by a traveler in Northern Asia, of 
a bear who went into a woman’s hut, and, after seizing the 
tea-kettle, showed that the more he was bent on seizing it 
the more it burnt him, and the more it burnt him the more 
he yelled. So of the Democratic party. The more it clasped 
Slavery the more it felt hurt; and it could not be doubted 
| that it would die with the whole doctrine grasped within its 
[Applause.] Well, what said the other party, and 
Mr. Seward has found out a new 


arms. 
how much did it say? 
| name for it, that of an “irrepressible conflict,” and in this 
he had found outa new name for the party. Let it be 
| 
| 


marked that they (the Abolitionists) didn’t know anything, 

that they were turned head over heels with their passions— 
| couldn’t see an inch beyond their own ignorance and mis- 
| takes—were mere boys—madmen—strong-minded men and 
| women, who did not know anything. And yet the man who 
"said this was the “statesman” who instructed us how to 
think. And yet there was an irrepressible conflict, and 
_ between what? Between labor and capital—between the 
| 


lungs,and the stomach. Was that statesmanship? Ay 
yet this was the doctrine—this was the statesmanship of 4, 
fey 


Republican Party. Words meant a greatdeal. Tal 
told us, the highest use of words was to conceal thoy 
What was the cause, according to Mr. Seward, of all 9: 
difficulty? The mystery of the Union. The fact that q, 
North was afraid of losing the Union. As to this Very agi 
of Southern aggression, why had it succeeded? Why, jy. 
cause the North was afraid of losing the Union. 4 
tient—a woman— once asked her doctor, “ Why is i } 
tor, that seme people are born dumb?” “ Well,” said thy 
doctor, gathering up all hiseloquence, * the reason of thy 
is, that some children are Lorn without speech.” « W, 
now,” said she, “ I’m so glad I asked you ; I suppose if I hy 
asked my husband, he would have said ; “’Cause it is ;” ay 
that was the amount of Mr. Seward’s speech. There Was 
no explanation, no analysis, no demonstration of the causy 
that made the North afraid of losing the Union, or may 
the Union hazardous. Was there not, then, need of mg 
like them—(the Abolitionists)—of insurrectionists agaj 
Church ard State, to tell men all they need and fear ?—thy 
they did nothing but scold their neighbors, exhaust the 
cabulary of abuse—do nothing but manifest the morbid bi, 
terness of their own envious spirit. Yet that old Purity 
stock from which they had sprung had born the same cq) 
umny, and survived the sneers and sarcasms of such men y 
the writer of Hudibrus. Now, their descendants mightbuy 
the two, Whether or not, their duty was to say that th 
Republic should receive no detriment, no matter who wy 
the Republican candidate for President. Ile agreed wih 
Mr. Cheever utterly in the doctrine which he had been th 
first in this City of the empire to avow, that no legislatiy 
power in this country had the right which the Senate ha 
| assumed in the case of Mr. Thaddeus Ilyatt, to commit; 
It was a relic of despotism, which noth 
| ing but the survile indifference or the timidity of the Repub. 
|). © : 
| lican members of the Senate would have allowed to exig 
| fora moment <A court or a senate had the right, if amu 
disturbed its halls by unseemly noise, to put Lim out; api 
when he was outside cf that hall he would fall, asa criming 
does, into the hands of the police, and under the supervisiq 
of the grand jury ; after that the courts would be open fir 
his trial, and the State Prison for bis penishment. Beyond 
that, no Legislature possessed any jurisdiction. Every Re 
| publican citizen, irrespective of color, was hound to put 
down this usurpation. If the 7'ribune had not had its heat 
eaten out by some chance of miserable success, it migh 
| have been induced to give the North some such instruction, 
| It might be said that he used strong language in speaking 
of the Republican short-comings, but he meant to do ». 
Slavery was not an evil that could be killed by a single 
blow. Many men had thought it dying, and had been ds 
appointed. John Randolph bad said, fifty years ago, thi 
Slavery was so weak in Virginia that they should yet se 
the slave chasing his master, and the master dependent fir 
support on his slave. To-day Republicanism laid down th 
doctrine that if Slavery were kept out of the Terriioriesanl 
curbed out of the States whore it now exists, it would de 
out of itself. But it was forgotten, at the same time, that 
guano—which was the agricultural want of the last ta 
years—had been introduced into the Slave States, and wat 
| bound te make the Republican argument useless and base 
i less. He alluded to the New Testament as being the high 
est authority for political preaching, made repeated allusia 
| to Mr. Seward and his doctrines as a politician, again 
| ferred to John Brown, and, in a subsequent allusion to M. 
| Seward, said that in speaking of Brown the South had dow 
him the compliment of believing that he lied. What Me 
| Seward could not say in the United States Senate, the othe 
| end of the telegraph had said here; for here Dr. Oheever 
| had let the cat out of the bag. 
| EVENING SESSION, 
| Rev. Arnruvur B. Braprorp, of Newcastle, Penn, wis 
| the first speaker. Ife commenced by alluding to the d 
| moralized condition cf the country, as shown by the unuse 
| al number of murders, and the general prevalence of wit 
/and crime, together with the depreciation of the standard d 
morality in the Church. [He instanced a number of cast 
where the 'l'ract Society had issued pretended publication 
of books by celebrated authors, so altered by expurgatit 
and interpolation as to make the authors appeal to indore 
sentiments which they never held. How could this diftt 
from the forgery or counterfeiting which was punished by 
the criminal law? Did it lessen the sin beeause the Tra 
Society prayed over it? Here was a vast system of robb 
and fraud practiced upon millions of citizens of the Unit 
States under the eye of the church, whieh complacent! 
prays and sings hymns over it! Was it less wrong to § 
men, women and children, than tosteal money? The speak- 
er adaerted at length to the iniquitous prostitution thst 
characterizes Slavery, and upbraided the Church and the 
ministry for complacently isleeating such a flagrant viol 
tion of the divine law. What a commentary on the co 
tion of our morals, that the men whom the Republican Par 
ty would not dare to nominate to office, because they #* 
slaveholders, were readily received and cherished in 
bosom of the Church. [Applause.] Thus men made thet 
politics more pure than their religion. The effect of this p® 
sition of ihe Chureh in festering uufidelity was immev® 
The speaker proceeded to sum up, ina vigorous paragn th 
a series of charges against Slavery. on account of whi 
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e thought it a nuisance which the Government of the Unit- 
ed States ought to abate. [ Applause. ] 

Rev. Berta GREEN, « f Whitesvoro, N. Y., was next intro- 
dnced by Mr. Garrison, -" one of the first founders of the Am- 

i ‘nti-rlavery Society. : 
= jm commenced by supposing that many whom he ad- 
dressed, were friends of William H. Seward, and regarded him 
asa great staterman. He would not intentionally offend them 
put as one of thore to whom Mr. Seward's late speech was ad- 
dressed, he felt at liberty to criticise that production. Mr, 
Seward regarded himself as solemuly bound by law, to Tecog- 
wis as a chattel, a man whom he knew to be entitle d to his 
be was bound to utter a fal-ehood, and fur what | 





lom ; thus , b i 
ot That he might inflict npoo his brother the deadliest | 
Ppiuries. He found fault with Mr Seward’s ternis of capital | 

as not being symbols fitly describing the | 


and labor States, i 
thing- int nded to be described, : ’ 
an jrrepressible cov flict between capital and labor, or that capi 
tal is hostile to labor. ; ; | 

Mr GReeEN proceeded with his argument to show that Mr. 
Seward tacitly and avowedly overlucked some of the broadest 
principles of human treedom. He criticieed Mr. Seward’s treat 
ment of John Brown, and declired that the hero of Harper's 
Ferry. could not con mit treaxon in Virginia, because Virginia, 
from the sin of tlavery, was hereelf an outlaw, and, like other | 
outlaws not entitled to the protection of laws, which she ig- | 
nored and trampled upon. [Applanse ] 

Rev. J R. W. Swwanz, of New York, was then introduced, 
wed the exercises with an interesting address. 

> —sao-or —— 
THE CHURCH ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


He did not think there was | 


and che 


SERMON BY THE REV. DR. CHEEVER. 





The Rev. Dr. G. B. Cheever gave, in the Church of the 
Puritans, last evening, the Anniversary Sermon before the | 
Church Anti-Slavery Socicty. The church was crowded, as 
usual. Inthe prayer preceding the sermon, Dr. Cheever 
made feeling allusion to the case of the Rey. Danicl Worth. 
A collection was taken in behalf of the Society. Dr Cheever | 
then said : 

I rejoice in being avle to announce to you that the Rey, | 





about it; Dudley Tyng would not have done so, 


present use. The author of the latest Hebrew lexicon had 

ut down against the word, which meant large store of hus- 
Landes, “ gangs of slaves.” This was the way in which the 
cburch of God was used for the purposes of Slavery. When 
the churches were aroused into general and comprehensive 
effort, then the work would be done. Ithad been his part 
to preach from the Apostle Paul according to Philemon on 
the subject. Preaching was necessary on the Sabbath, not | 
on a fast day, but on the Sabbath. 

Tracts should be set in motion as clouds lightening the | 
air, everywhere. Then there should be conventions of all | 
religious bodies, in relation to this sin. ‘This was one of the | 
objects of church Anti-Slavery societies. But not only did 
the Church generally stand aloof from this Society; they 
maligned those who did go into it. Dr. Cheever adverted 
to the Rev. Mr Wells’ late speech, and to the declarations 





| of prominent Presbyterians that they had held slaves, and 


would do so again. In many cases the word slave had been 
stricken off the prayer-books. Churches had struck out the 


African, from Ary Scheffer’s painting of Christ the Conso- | 


lor, and put the mangled picture into their prayer-book to 
make it sell. Each was like a Dame Partington, trying to 
mop out the advancing tide. In this city, men who professed 


to be Anti-Slavery declared, that they would put down their | 
pastor if he attempted even to pray over Slavery in the pul- | 


vit. 

It was not necessary for a preacher merely to let his con- 
gregation know his sentiments, and then say nothing more 
If fighting 
were necessary to protect our labor, the fighting became a 
part of the labor. Opposition to Slavery had in all ages 
aroused the fiercest opposition. We had here an example 
of it to-night. The first blows always cost. The fore front 


— 


| of the battle was the dangerous post. But whena few more | 


clergymen had been imprisoned, and the walls of the Bas- 
title began to come down, then the great mass of the clergy- 
men would come in and say, as said the Irishman who fixed 
the rope to the tree to pifll it down, after it had been nearly 
cut down, Didn’t I do it nice? 

Dr. Cheever cencluded by declaring that some churches 
must be pioreers in this work, and he saw no reason why 


Daniel Worth, just out of prison in North-Carolina for | the Church of the Puritans should not be one. Ue could 


preaching against Slavery,and for endeavoring to extend the 
truth against that sin, is with us; delivered not by the im- | 
mediate interposition of an angel, us in Peter’s case, but yet 
by the gracious Providence of God. He will be able to 
speak a word to-night, but next Sabbath evening, God will, 
ing, it is proposed that he shall preach in this house. To- 
night I have an invitation to give a meeting of 20 minutes 
in the lecture-:o0m, fur prayer and thanksgiving in reference 
to the very unexpected deliverauce of our brother, the Rev. 
Daniel Worth, from prison. 

Dr. Cheever preached from the following text : 

“Thus saith the Lord God, Feed the flock of the slaughter 
whose possessors sell them and hold themselves not guilty ; 
and they that sell them say, Blessed be the Lord, for I am 
rich ; and their own shepherds pity them not.”—Zachariah, 
ii. 4. 5. 

Dr. Cheever said that perhaps there was no other passage 
in the Bible which so precisely descriLed the case of the 
slave and his master. We stood before God in reference to 
the slave, precisely as the Ilebrews to one another. In de- 
gree, our obligations are greater, for our Lord Jesus Christ 
had broken down every wall; in [lim was no Jew or Scy- 
thian, British or American, Lut all were of one bloud. All 
bora in this country were citizens ; if strangers were here, 
our obligation was to extend to them our liberties. There 
were four millions of slaves among us, waiting to see what 
the Gospel could do for them ; never before was there such 
4 multitude so ready for blessing and 80 easily to be blessed 
or cursed. 





There was nearly another million of free blacks, lying 
across the track of our country’s progress, and the question 
was whether we should stop and take them in, or ride over 
them. The conductors would not take them in. Should 
We put the conductors out? Dr. Cheever declared it to be 
the mission of the Church to confer the greatest possible 
boon upon these millions. What a grand exhibition this 
a ve, of the power of Christianity, if the divine spirit of 
* W ord of God could unloose the bouds of four millions of 
8 + yah Let the churches apply God’s hatter‘es to the heart 
- conscience, and this would be done. Ilow was it, then, 

at the churches rejected this mission, and upon the very 
— mistake of any man who was endeavoring to perform 
ace upon him, and tried to ery him down? The Word 

b lifted the whole subject out of the mire of politics 
“ placed in the light of heaven, 

r » Wan the only thing which could reach and purify the 
ae The result wonld not be doubtful. The Word of 
medion prepared for this very purpose, and this age, this 
he ™ an‘! this very hattle aguinst this particular iniquity. 
rmory «f the Word of God was as verily prepared 





fo: this warfare as the coal was laid down in ages past for 


see no reason why for this they sLould be attacked by the 
church and the press. 

The Rey. Mr. Worth concluded the exercise with a fer- 
vid prayer. 

Dr. Cheever gave notice that a meeting would be held 
this (Monday) evening at the City Assembly Rooms, which 
will be addressed by the Rev. Mr. Worth. 

Two geutlemen, one white and one colored, distributed the 
ue ramme of the Anniversaries of the American and New- 

ork Anti-Slavery Socicties, at the door of the Church. 

~ecceippeeciliatedlidiistitliiaines 
LATEST NEWS. 


The Union Convention at Baltimore, has nominated Jonn 
Bat, of Tennessee, for President, and Epwarp Everett of Mas 
tachusetts, for Vice President. 

‘Tne Homesteap Bitt, as amended, has passed the Senate. 


—>— = 
Another Mecting of Anti-Law Germans. 


A loud call was made in the German papers of Saturday, 
for a rally of “Importers and Dealers in Wines and Li- 
quors, Brewers,” and Lager-bier-dom generally, as well as 
“every German whose means will allow,” at the Stadt-The- 
atre, in the Bowery. The object of the meeting was, to gain 
strength for the “Anti-Sunday Association,” and to settle the 
principle that “what is lawfully allowed on so-called week- 
days shall be allowed on the so-called Sunday.” The mod- 
erate sum of $1 is received for membership until the 15th 
May, when $3 will be charged. 

The meeting came off at 10 o’clock, but the demonstration 
corresponded poorly with the promise of the announcement. 
Nct more than twenty persons were present, and it was sta- 
ted tat only fifty-two members have joined the Association. 
Even the amiable keeper of the Volks-Theatre, Eustachi, 
was not there, but Lindenmuller was: Eustachi’s arrest, on 
Monday last, may have disgusted him. It was stated that 
only one brewer was present. The proceedings were quite 
tame. It was agreed to print the Constiution, &c., sv as to 
awaken the sympathy of the hotel-keepers. If any member 
of the Association is arrested for Sunday Theatricals, he is to 
call upon Leutz or Aarmanns,and be helped out of the scrape. 
It was stated that everything depended on the Captains of 
Precincts aud on the Police Justices. Some of them would 
inake no arrests or convictions. Justice Osborn was allud- 
ed to, as specially friendly ; and if they could manage to be 
taken before him, they would be certain to be discharged. 
[Perhaps the Patrolmen will thank them for this informa- 
tion 

TY was announced that the Stadt-Theatre would give a per- 
formance on Satuday night for the benefit of the rebellion 
fund; and Lindermuller and Eustachi are to follow suit. 

If the parties interested in violating law cannot get up 
more formidable demonstrations than those we have repor- 
ted, we shall soon tire of the task. We suppose the fact to 
be, that while some thousands of Germans are not unwilling 
to carouse in a Sunday theatre, if opened to them, very few 
of them cure enough about it to fight the battles of the score 
or two of men who wish to pocket the profits of treir dis- 
sipation. A little vigor on the part of the police, and a few 
$500 fines against owners, keepers,players, and all concerned, 
will end this unequal contest.— Times. 





Family Miscellann. 


From the Independent, October, 1858 
DEPARTED. 





Beloved one! of all who sleep 

*Neath grassy mounds in silence deep ; 
Of all who press the soundless street 
Where no inhabitant doth greet, 

Where carriage-roll, nor strife, nor hum, 
To ear of those sad dwellers come ; 
Where song, nor shout, nor laughter free, 
Nor cry, nor prayer, nor childhood glee, 
Nor passion loud. nor gentle word, 
From each still house is ever heard ; 
And windowless and dark, no eye 
Looks forth to smile on sun or sky; 


Where lover claspeth not the maid, 
White-robed for that cold bridal, laid 
Beside him, nor hath mother pressed 

The babe that smileth on her breast: 
Though Love the bands.of Life hath broke. 
To find its dearest there hath woke 

No voice, no smile, as entered in 

The glad-escaped from tears and sin, 

And the door was shut on earthly din. 


None watch at night for welcome tread, 
| In the hushed city of the dead; 

Nor heed they flash, or peal, or rain, 

| And they that sleep wake not again ;— 
O, brother loved! companion sweet 

Of days too blest, of hours too fleet, 

Of all who there are laid to rest, 

Thou wert the fairest, dearest, best. 


> ~~ oe - 
For ** The Principia.’’ 
| CHAPTERS TO YOUNG MEN, 
ON 
HOW TO WIN A WIFE, 





CHAPTER vV.—NManners. 


| 
| A perfectly manly character cannot be other than a gen- 


| tlemanly one. Gentlemanliness is manliness carried out in 
little things. I know some very sensible men hold in su- 
preme contempt the appellation of gentleman. They think 
it descriptive of extra polish of dickey and boots, and soft- 
ness of cranium ; and, indeed, the abuse of the word does in 
a measure bear them out in their opinion. 

“Gentleman” has come to mean one of a select caste, a 
man of property, a man with dependents, a man of idleness 
or a fop—at best, one who regards only the mere outside 
forms, conventionalities, of life. Assuch it is justly con- 
temptable. But this is a perversion. I wish I knew all 
about the origin of the word! It must have originated in 
an era, and among a people, of higher ideas than many of 
their successors seem to have ; for, cvidently, from the eto- 
mology, the word is intended to indicate “a man of gentle- 
ness”—a gentle man. Alas! if we go according to “ strict. 
construction,” how few gentlemen there are ! 

But your “strong-minded” man will object to the title of" 
gentleman, even on this definition. [is ideal of man is, 
something very strong, very grand, very great, made to do. 
all the powerful things in the world, but entirely too su- 
blime to stoop to trifles. As for gentleness, and delicacy,, 
and all that, it is very pretty little work for women! 

Now this is carrying the principle of “ division of labor’ 
entirely too far! A very good principle itis, so far as things 
material are concerned, but does’nt exactly work iu things 
spiritual. A character, whether of man or woman, should 
be a whole character. What would you think of the man 
who professed to be wrought up to ecstacy by some sublime 
scene, as a storm at sea, or the view from a lofty summit, 
yet regarded with contempt a golden summer sunset, or a 
little blue violet. Soul shines out as truly in the most triy- 
ial acts of every day fife as in great deeds which make men 
heroes. The man of truco delicgoy of feeling is always exe 
of true nobleness of nature. Gentlemanliness consists in 
showing, in all the little things of every day life, a kind re- 
gard for the happiness of those around you. Many of these 
little conventionalities, these little duties of etiquette, are 
founded upon this principle ; and viewed in, this light they 
are no Jonger little, for they are the carrying out of that 
highes: law of our nature—the law of benevolence. 

Now, young man, are youa gentleman? Are you—away 
down in your heart? It is not necessary that you should 
become familiar with all the requirements of fashionable 
society, but it is necessary that you should have true refine- 
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ment and cultivation. You may take off your hat aud make 


the prettiest bow to Col. C’s daughter, or pick up the su- | gers laughed. 


perb Miss L’s handkerchief half a dozen times in the course 
of the evening, or throw off your overcoat that she may go 
dry shod over a mudhole; yet if you neglect to pay your 
washer-woman, and don’t try tosoothe your tired landlady’s 
cross baby, and push aside with a sour look the ragged lit- 
tle boy in your way, you are no gentleman ; you lack the 
element of which a gentleman is made. All this outside 
polish won’t do—the real character will show itself out. 

But are you sure that you are perfectly gentlemanly, even 
toward ladies to whom you are trying to be gallant? If 
you invite a lady out, of an evening, do your manners indi- 
cate that you consider yourself granting a favor, instead of 
asking one? If you attend her to a musical entertainment 
do you retain her in a conversation, sotto voce, on some of 
your favorite topics, while she is longing to enjoy undis- 
turbed the sweet strains of melody which at broken inter- 
vals reach her ear? Or, at a lecture, do you, in the midst 
of some of ihe finest bursts of eloquence, regale your patient 
victim with a whispered elucidation of your own views of 
the subject under discussion? Or, in visiting an Exhibjion 
of Art, do you criticise freely every picture before which 
she pauses ; giving your opinion on this and that, with great 
nonchalance, and never think to consult her taste in the mat- 
ter? Or, are you continually making little attempts at 
wit, at which she is expected to laugh? 
way, thrust yourself and your opinions upon others? In 
short, is self uppermost in your mind? Jf it is, it “ will 
out !”” 

How are your manners toward those with whom you con- 
sider yourself on terms of “friendship?” Are you a friend, 
in a sincere, frank, manly way; or do you love to flirt, and 
do little trying, annoying acts, for the purpose of experiment- 
ing on her feclings, testing her friendship, and perhaps 
gratifying your own vanity. Do you practice this method 
of doing, inan apparently very polite, delicate manner, the 
most unkind, ungentlemanly acts,and which are calculated 
to give ‘acute pain? Do you consider it a triumph that your 
“friend” is wounded by a little unkindness from you? This 
is the “ triumph”—you have discovered that her nature isa 
deep, earnest one ; your’s shallow and superficial. And she 
will discover her mistake, and cease to regard you as a 
friend. 

Are you a gentleman to those of your own sex ? Are you 
jealous if Will has the handsomest hair and eyes, Ned the 
most fascinating smile, or Alf is the greatest favorite with 
the ladies? Do you feel very much injured if a young la- 
dy with whom you have been in company a number of 
times sees fit to go out with another gent; or, worse yet, 
‘seems to enjoy his society just as well as she did your own ? 
Are you in the habit of making disparaging remarks of 
other young mea, in the presence of ladies? Be assured 
they wont admire it in you! 

Are you a gentleman everywhere: at all times: to every- 
body? Are you a gentleman in your heart? If you are, | 
‘you will live it out—if not, it’s no use trying to polish the 
outside! You must commence at the central point, from 


Do you, in any | 


| 


| 


| 


| stage-coach made some ludicrous remark, and the passen- 


through the fence the poor women had made sad work with 
her old black bonnet, and now, taking a seat beside a well- 
dressed lady, really looked as if she had been blown there, 
by a whirlwind. This was a new piece of fun, and the girl 
made the most of it. She caricatured the old lady upon a 
ecard ; pretended, when she was not looking, to take patterns 
| of her bonnet; and in various other ways sought to raise a 
laugh. At length the poor woman turned a pale face to- 
wards her. 

“ My dear,” said she, “ you are young, healthy, and hap- 
| py, I have been so too, but that time is past. I am now old, 
decrepit, and forlorn. This coach is taking me to the death- 
bed of my only child. And then, my dear, I shall bea poor 
old woman, all alone in a world where merry girls will think 
me a very amusing object. They will laugh at my old- 
fashioned elothes, and odd appearance, forgetting that the 
old woman has a spirit that has loved, and suffered, and will 
live for ever.” 

The coach now stopped before a poor-looking house, 








| 
! 
| 
| 
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| 
| 





| there is no harm i 
| . . 
| it; but in this, as in every other thing, let us be conscien- 
| tious. 





which all radiates. ‘. 
>—_4+-o p+ 


MAKING FUN, 

Once, when traveling ina stage-coach, I met a young lady 
‘who seemed to be upon the constant look out for something 
laughable ; and not content with laughing herself, she took 
great pains to make others do the same. 

Now, traveling in a stage-coach is rather prosy business- 
People in this situation,are very apt to show themselves peev- 
ish and selfish ; so the young lady’s good humor was, for a 
time, very agreeable. Every old barn was made the sub- 


| 





ject of a passing joke, while the cows and hens looked de- 
murely on, little dreaming that folks could be merry at 
their expense. All this was, perhaps, harmless enough. Ani- 
mals aro not sensitive in that respect. They are not likely 
to have their feelings injured because People make fun of 
them ; but when we come to human beings, that is quite an- 


other thing. So it seemed to me, for after a while, an old | another boy to make a mistake, just that I might get inte 
lady came running across the fields, swinging her bag at his place ?” His great shyness, though attended with dis- 
the coachman, and in a shrill voice begging him to stop. | advantages, was overcome whenever any call of duty de- 
The good natured coachman drew up his horses, and the old | manded effort, while his utter unselfishness was manifested | 
ng to the fence by the road-side, squeezed her- | by the cheerfulness with which he bore disappointment, no 
bars which were not only in a horizontal less than by the meekness with which he met success. 
position, but very near together. The young lady in the “Many must always be disappointed”—such were his own 


“lady, commi 
’ gelf through two 


| selfish appeal was instantly followed by the re-instatement 
| of Frank at the head of his class. 


| days lower than usual in his class; his eldest sister spoke to 





and the old lady feebly descended the steps. 

“ How is she ?” was the first trembling inquiry of the poor 
mother. 

“ Just alive,” said the man who was leading her into the 
house. 

Putting up the steps, the driver mounted his box, and we 
were upon the road again. Our merry young friend had 
placed the card in her pocket. She was leaning her head 
upon her hand ; and you may be sure that | was not sorry 
to see a tear upon her fair young cheek. It was a good les- 
son, and one which we greatly hoped would do her good. 

It is pleasant to see a smiling face. We should encour4 
age our hearts to look upon the sunny side of things, and 
in being merry when no one is injured by 
The wise man has said, “ There is a time to laugh ;” 
but remember, dear children ; if we would not displease our 
heavenly Father, we must take care and not be merry , 
when conscience tells us itis wrong. I have heard child- | 
ren excuse themselves for laughing in the house of God, by | 
saying that they couldn’t help it. Now, what is to be done 
when children can’t help doing wrong? When they kneel 
before God in prayer, do they say, “I have done wrong, but 
I couldn’t help it?” No, they would not dare say that. 
Let us, then, teach our hearts to be very honest, for unto 


Him who searcheth the heart we must tell the whole truth. 
ee ee 
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HONOR IN SCHOOLBOYS. 

Frank Mackenzie happened, one day, to enter school a few 
minutes after the work had began ; and, though at the close 
of the preceeding day, he had stood first, the master, recent- 
ly appointed, said, “ You are too late, go down to the bot. 
tom.” 
of seizing this unexpected chance of becoming first, stepped 
boldly forward; and respectfully pleaded, “Oh, no, sir, the 
former master never displaced Frank, if he wasa minute or 
two late, because he knew that he comes from a much 
greater distance than any of us, and that is not his fault, for | 
he always wishes to be punctual.” This earnest and un- 


| 
| 
He obeyed , but the boy who stood second, instead | 


| 


Similar acts were common in this academy. Henry, the 
brother of Frank, on first entering, rose at once to be one of 
the head boys of his class, and a few weeks afterwards was 
detained at home by illness, during which several of the 
foremost boys went, each day, to inquire after him, and 
marked the lessons in his books, that he might know what | 
to prepare, and not lose on his return. 

In Frank’s first winter at school he had been for some | 
him on his not being so high as usual, and as she feared, not | 
caring enough about it. He listened to her very quietly, | 
and then answered, “ Why, what would you have, Fanny? 
I knew my lessons. You surely would not have me wish 
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| words—* why not we as wellasothers? Ifwe 





edge gained in the trying for it, and the work thorou 


| no oir of FL. Mackenzie. 
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HOW 'TO TAKE LIFE. 


t."—From the Mem 


| Take it just as though it was—as it is—an earnest, vity 
| important affair. Take it, as though you were born to th 
task of performing a merry part in it—as though the wor 
| had waited for your coming. ‘Take it, as though it wag, 
grand opportunity to do and to achieve, to carry forway 
great and good schemes; to help and cheer a suffer; 
weary it may be, heart-broken brother. The fact is, life 
undervalued by a great majority of mankind. It is notmag 
half so much of, as should be the case. Where is the mang 
woman who accomplishes one tithe of what might be don! 
| —Who cannot look back upon opportunities Lost, plans wy 
| achieved, thought crushed, aspirations unfulfilled, and g 
| caused by the lack of the necessary and possible effort!. 
If we knew better how to do, and make the most of lifei 
would be far greater than it is. Now and then a man stand 
| aside from the crowd, labors earnestly, steadfastly, cong 
| dently, and straightway becomes famous for wisdom, inte 
| lect, skill, greatness of some sort. The world wonders, a 
| mires, idolizes, and it only illustrates what others may do,# 
they take hold of life with a purpose. The miracle, or th 
| power that elevates the few, is to be sought in their industry 
application, and perseverence, under the promptings of: 
brave, determined spirit. 
——— >_< oe 


InrLUENCE OF A Smiie.—A beautiful smile is, to the& 
male countenance, what the sunbeam is to the landseape;i 
embellishes an inferior face, and redeems an ugly one, 4 
sinile, however, should not become habitual, or insipidityi 
the result; nor should the mouth break into a smile on om 
side the other remaining passive and unmoved, for this im 
parts an air of deceit and grotesqueness to the face. Ads 
agreeable smile distorts the line of beauty, and is more» 
pulsive than a frown. There are many kinds of smiles, ed 
having a distinct character—some announce goodness aa 
sweetness—others betray sarcasm, bitterness and pride 
some soften the countenance by their languishing tenderes 
—others brighten by spiritual viveacity. Gazing and porig 
before a mirror cannot aid in acquiring beautiful smiles hil 
so well as to turn the gaze inward, to watch that the heat 
keeps unsullied from the reflection of evil, and isilluminatd 
and beautified by all sweet thoughts. 
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A disappointed husband gives the following from his bu 
of experience: “ Before marriage I fancied wedded life woul 
be all senshine ; but afterwards I found that it was all mow 


| shine.”— Exchange Paper. 


The reason, perhaps, was, that the gentleman had more d 
moonshiae in his anticipations, than he had of sunshine ia lt 
disposition. — The Prinsipia. 

NOTICE. 

THE CHURCH ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY will hold its ANS 
VERSARY by two Public Meetings in the Tremont Temple, Be 
ton, May 29th, at 11 o'clock A. M., and 7}. P.M. The speakers 
be Dr. Cheever, Rev. Daniel Worth from Greensboro’ Jail, Not 
Carolina, Rev. A. B. Bradford,Free Presbyterian Church, New (# 
tle Pa., Rev. J. R. W. Sloane, Reformed Presbyterian Chureh, Na 
York, R. Dunn, Free Will Baptist Church Boston, Rev. Jacob Ides 
Congregational Chureh Ct., Rev. Mr. Foljambe,Baptist Charch, 
ton. 

There will be a Business Meeting which all the members wf 
friends of the Society are requested to attend at 3 o'clock P.M 
the Meioman Hall, of the Tremont Temple Building. 

3y order of the Secretary, 
Henry T. CHEBVES- 
: ‘ en 
WRITINGS OF WILLIAM GOODELL. 
For sale at the office of the Principia : 


DEMOCRACY of CHRISTIANITY, 2 Vols.,..........cceeeeeeeeeee* au 
SLAVERY AND ANTI-SLAVERY (History ef) 1 Vol.,......++++* sm 
AMERICAN SLAVE CODE, 1 Vol.,..........000cc cece cscccscesees . h) 


TERMS CASH. 





OO 
D. D. NICHOLSON, PRINTER, 199 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE 
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had not beg 
It seemed very excusable ; for in getting | disappointed, some one else must have been ; and those why 
| have been successful are just as happy as we would hay 
been, and we should not grudge them their happines | 
should think. Of course, one likes, well enough, to obtain, 
prize, when one has tried for it ; but, after all, there is som, 
thing to care for more than the prize, for it will be more & 
lightful and more useful afterwards, and that is, the know), 


done ; and that one keeps, whether one gains the prize » 
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